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CONVENTION SEASON — Next week 
Fall Convention season gets under way 
with the meeting of the Florida Canners 
Association. It will be followed in rapid 
succession by Texas, Illinois, Ozark, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Iowa-Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, and on down the line. This week, 
if it has not already been done, is the 
time to make reservations. From the looks 
of things this is going to be a record 
convention year from the point of attend- 
ance, which means, of course, that those 
who expect to pick up a room when they 
walk into the hotel will be disappointed. 
Take care of that little detail now, rather 
than be disappointed later. 


Incidentally, those who have not already 
made arrangements for a room at the 
National, are probably out of luck already. 
But it wouldn’t hurt to try no late than 
today. 


A BETTER WAY—The first million 
barrell cranberry crop in the United 
States—an all time record-breaker—is ex- 
pected this fall. If that crop were peas 
or corn, or tomatoes or peaches, or most 
any other canning crop we can think of 
(with the possible exception of cabbage), 
the chances are the canners of that prod- 
uct would be steeped in self pity, and the 
market would already have taken the well 
known nose dive to a point below the cost 
of production. Not so the cranberry can- 
ners. They say the unprecedented crop is 
expected to bring record-breaking re- 
turns, and they’re very happy about the 
whole thing ... “banner crops sometimes 
cause dismay among farmers, but the 
National Cranberry Association is elated 
over prospects of the huge yield. The As- 
sociation’s far-sighted educational and 
merchandising policies in recent years 
have resulted in ever increasing year 
round demand for cranberry sauce.” 


the Association, a growers cooperative 
that markets the food under the “Ocean 
Spray” label, expects to sell 5 million 
cases, the price—$2.00 per dozen—the 
same as in the 1952-53 season. Associating 
cranberry sauce with chicken in the minds 
0' consumers has, according to the associ- 
ation, done more than anything to in- 
crease the sale of cranberry sauce, and 
Association heads are sincere when they 
Say they need a record crop this year to 
meet the consumer demand. 
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—* Vegetable Growers of America are in- 
THE TRADITION creasingly concerned about the rapid 
OF FREE MEN return to the crutches of price supports 
for many agricultural commodities, and the resulting submission to 
government controls and regimentation by free American Agricul- 
tural Producers.” ‘Vegetable Growers believe in letting the econom- 
ic chips fall where they may and attacking the problems with a 
sharp ax of reason.” 


“If certain basic crops are subsidized by high supports and 
acreage allotments, the released acreage will be planted to other 
crops, which will upset the economic balance of growers of those 
crops. (Released acreage is acreage forced out of production under 
supported crops by government crop allotments.) 


“It is obvious that the creeping paralysis of the addition of crop 
after crop to the price supported list merely shifts the crisis of over- 
production from crop to crop, and thus implies the end point of 
complete government regimentation, control and socialized agricul- 
ture. 


“Vegetable Growers prefer to cling to their concept of self-help 
in the tradition of free men. It would be as logical to support the 
corner druggist and to socialize him, too, as it would be to support 
another segment of the American economy—the farmer. It is 
evident that American agriculture cannot survive half free and half 
subsidized and Government supported. 


“The alternatives we must choose between are the institutions 
of free men, acknowledging the costs in hardships of remaining 
free, and on the other hand, to fall to the status of puppets of the 
state; for the end-product of supports is controls spreading frora 
crop to crop to the end of which, by the example of England, we can 
look forward only to a socialized agriculture wherein a farmer dare 
not plant a crop, nor change an acre without consent of a govern- 
ment bureaucrat. 


“We therefore invite all other segments of American agricul- 
ture to examine earnestly, honestly and sincerely, these principles, 
and to join in this effort to maintain our traditional American 
freedoms.”—A. Lee Towson, Jr., Seabrook, N. J., President 
Vegetable Growers Association of America. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-31, 1953 — NATIONAL 
HONEY WEEK, sponsored by American 
Honey Institute. 


OCTOBER 27-28, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 61st An- 
nual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1953—ozARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953—WISCONSIN 


- CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 9-11, 1953 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., An- 
nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 11-13, 1953—assocIA- 
TION OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, An- 
nual Meeting, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 10wA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Food Technology Build- 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 


ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DECEMBER 8, 1953—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER, 10-11, 1953—-NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oOHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, ..East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J: 


JANUARY 238-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 
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FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wisconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—I10Wa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


‘MARCH 12-18, 1954—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LYSINE PATENT ROYALTY FREE 


The dedication to the American public 
of an important patent relating to the 
use of lysine—an amino acid essential to 
human nutrition—in the fortification of 
bread and other cereal foods, has been 
announced by the Du Pont Company. 


This patent has been placed on the 
Register of Patents in the United States 
Patent Office in the form of a free license 
to the government and people of the 
United States, whereby anyone who 
wishes may carry out the invention on 
a royalty-free basis. © 


COX WINS CONTINENTAL 
SUGGESTION AWARD 


Alfred C. Cox, foreman of the Press De- 
partment of Continental Can Company’s 
Sacramento Metal Plant, has won a 
$2,000 award for his suggested simpli‘i- 
cation of a compound drying machine. 
Mr. Cox, who has been with the Company 
since 1946, worked out a plan to reduce 
the number of moving parts in the drying 
machine so that work with the rubber 
base compound, which makes the cin 
seam a hermetic seal, could be greatly 
speeded up. The company is so well | 
pleased with the resultant savings in 
time and money that it plans to ultimate- 
ly adopt the improvement in all metal 
can plant press departments from Coast 
to Coast. 
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COST ACCOUNTING 


Part Il: 


DOUGLAS G. COLLEY 
Senior Consultant, Douglas G. Colley & Associates 


Unenlightened competition and disregard for production 
control are two evils besetting the industry that can be 
overcome by agreeing to talk the same cost language. 


Lancer PROFITS 
FROM BETTER ACCOUNTING 


The Meaning and Advan- 
tages of Uniformity 


DESTRUCTIVE FORCES 


The industry continues to suffer from 
two evils that are by no means incur- 
able—unenlightened competition brought 
about by a lack of knowledge as to the 
correct costs and the utter disregard for 
production control. These evils breed a 
third—unfair business practices indulged 
in by unscrupulous buyers, who when not 
aided by overproduction, and being fully 
aware of the lack of cost knowledge, take 
advantage of it. Before these deplorable 
conditions can be corrected packers will 
have to agree to talk the same language. 


There is only one way to correct the 
evil of unenlightened competition—the 
adoption of a uniform or standard 
method of keeping books and determin- 
ing costs. The cure for over production is 
an individual problem—stick to normal 
production and normal growth. Normal 
production can be defined in terms of 
“profitable sales measured over a period 
of normal years and expressed in terms 
of marketable units—cases, dozens, 
pounds, etc.” 


COOPERATION BENEFICIAL 


All industries have their problems, they 
can best be solved through cooperation. 
Likewise, many of the trade problems 
can be solved only through cooperation. 
One such problem, quite an important 
one, is how to make available adequate 
area cost information if not through the 
medium of standard practices in account- 
ing, and the adoption of “area average 
cost reports’. 

The development of adequate and ac- 
curate cost knowledge throughout the 
industry upon which to base selling 
prices would be an important and com- 
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mendable phase of cooperative work, and 
cne that would prove informative and 
very profitable. 


From a knowledge of area average 
costs uniformly determined, advantages 
would accrue, not alone to the individual 
packer, but to the industry and to the 
public. When uniformly determined area 
average costs can be compared with in- 
dividual performance, abnormalties may 
be corrected, waste eliminated, costs re- 
duced, profits increased, and _ selling 
prices adjusted in proportion to cost re- 
ductions. It should not be difficult to 
visualize the value of a report showing 
the high, low and weighted average cost 
fer the major elements for the area. 
Likewise, it should be easy to appreciate 
the almost limitless advantages to be 
derived from such knowledge and their 
stabilizing influence upon the market 
brought about by the reluctance to sell 
below cost. 


PROFIT INSURANCE 


The best profit insurance is an enlight- 
ened competitor. Without cooperation in 
the interchange of information through a 
central point, grouped area average cost 
cata will be impossible to obtain and as 
a result it will continue to be difficult to 
gauge true market conditions. All too 
often false price reports are circulated 
and as a result many are met that never 
actually existed. Such practice has a 
disasterous effect upon the financial 
foundation of the industry and in far too 
many cases has led to insolvency. The 
remedy should be as plain as the Rock of 
Gibralter—a knowledge of area average 
costs—, this will lead to fair and honor- 
able competition. 
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MEANING OF UNIFORM COST 
PROCEDURE 


The term “uniform cost system” is 
often misunderstood as suggesting that 
the function of the procedure is to arrive 
at the same cost for all concerns who 
adopt it. This is a mistaken idea. A 
better term to describe it would be “uni- 
form method for cost determination”. 
Another term could be “standard method 
for cost finding”. The United Typothetia 
and Franklin Club of America (printers) 
originally used the name “standard uni- 
form cost finding system’. It was later 
changed to “standard cost finding 
system” 

The original system of the Steel 
Foundries’ Society of America was 
named “uniform methods of cost finding 
for steel foundries”. That of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymens’ Association, 
standard foundry system”; the Ice Indus- 
tries termed their system, “uniform cost 
accounting system”. All that now re- 
mains is to learn what name the food 
packers—canners and freezers—will give 
to their system. 

The use of standard or uniform 
methods for cost-finding does not result 
in uniform costs from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents. That would be impos- 
sible because the methods of processing 
and the operating efficiency, especially, 
differs very materially between different : 
concerns. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
ACCOUNTING 


In the packing of food—canning and 
fieezing—uniform principles of cost find- 
ing can be applied and can be satisfactor- 
ily fo.lowed by all packers. There are no 
essential differences in the process of 
packing sufficient to distort a uniform 
procedure. Occasionally a condition, 
peculiar to an individual company may 
require some smal] elaboration in the 
procedure, but it is rare to find condi- 
tions that materially effect the function- 
ing of the procedure. 


TOO MANY SYSTEMS 


A survey of the cost accounting sys- 
tems used by different packers revealed 
that a variety of different methods are 
employed to determine costs for packing 
the same commodity. All kinds of 
arrangements are used and hardly any 
two concerns treat the same elements of 
cost in a like manner. All too often im- 
portant and appreciably large elements 
of cost are entirely overlooked by some 
ecncerns. A comparison of the results 
reveals extremely wide differences in cost 
which in reality are not differences but 
the results of the various methods used 
to determine the costs. This condition is 
deterimental to sound trade relations and 
to the best interests of both buyer and 
seller. 

Healthy trade conditions throughout 
industry demand that each packer know 
h's costs, that he know the average cost 
for the area, that he know his profitable 
and unprofitable items and that he obtain 
a fairly uniform profit, measured in 
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terms of per cent of sales income, on each 
commodity he packs. Remember, when 
figuring costs that management must 
know the truth so as to be able to 
determine at what price to sell the prod- 
uct, and the danger line below which it 
should not be sold. Intelligent competi- 
tion in the food packing industry as in 
all other industries, depends upon a 
knowledge of costs, and upon each mem- 
ber of the industry arriving at his costs 
in a uniform or similar manner. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNIFORM 
ACCOUNTING 


Some of the advantages to be derived 
from a uniform method of accounting 
are: 


1. Provides the “best known way” to 
figure costs, thereby eliminates expensive 
experimentation by individual members 
of the industry who are cost conscious. 

2. Inspires confidence in the buyer be- 
cause selling prices are known to have 
been established on the basis of cost 
rather than by guesswork, thus, insuring 
a stabilized market. 

3. Tends to convince those packers who 
normally fail to appreciate the advant- 
ages of good cost accounting and the 
necessity for adopting it. 

4. Reveals commodities which are 
being sold on an unprofitable basis. 

5. Establishes the danger line below 
which goods should not be sold if loss is 
to be avoided. 

6. Provides a means with which to 
measure the efficiency of labor, the per- 
formance of equipment, and the results 
of processes. 

7. Provides a reliable basis upon which 
to establish predetermined costs against 
which to measure current operations and 
control them. 

8. Establishes a better informed com- 
petitive position in the industry. 


SOME OF THE PITFALLS 


A very large percentage of the errors 
in bookkeeping would be avoided with 
just a little guidance. One very common 
mistake is to be found in the treatment 
of the seed and plant expense. In far too 


many cases the cost of these items is | 


charged to “supplies” and the freight or 
cartage thereon to a common freight 
account which also may include any out- 
going freight or cartage expense. The 
labor for handling is in most cases in- 
cluded in an account called—wages or 
payroll—and as a result of this treat- 
ment the expense for these items is not 
included as a part of the raw material 
cost. 


It actually takes less time to charge 
the seed or plants, the transportation and 
labor expense to the proper account— 
seeds and plants—and by so doing 
making it possible to determine the cor- 
rect cost for the raw stock, than it does 
to post the charges to three different 
accounts—supplies, freight, payroll. 


Another common error is the treatment 
accorded the sale of seed or plants. Gen- 


erally to the so called cost of the seed 
is added an amount which is rather con- 
sidered sufficient to cover costs for hand- 
ling, etc., or as a profit. When the seed is 
sold the general practice is to credit seed 
expense and as a result the seed account 
more often than not shows a credit 
balance—a profit—because all of the ex- 
renses have not been charged to it and 
this so called profit is used to reduce the 
cost of the raw stock. In some instances 
the difference between the cost and sale 
amounts to an appreciable sum and when 
so used can not help but be misleading 
from the standpoint of determining the 
correct cost for the raw stock. 


There is an equal lack of uniformity in 
the treatment of other expenses associ- 
ated with the procurement of the raw 
stock. These are generally known as 
Acquisition Costs, they include fieldmens 
and buyers salaries and expenses, boxes, 
baskets, ete., spraying, hauling and many 
others. The effect of these irregularities 
in bookkeeping is well illustrated in 
Table I which shows the raw material 
cost determined by seven (7) companies 
packing the same commodity, all within 
a radius of fifty (50) miles, all operating 
under similar conditions and all securing 
their raw stock from the same or similar 
sources in the area. 


TABLE I 
Packer Cases Raw Material 
No. Packed Cost per Case 
| 50,266 $1.2728 
52,673 1.2562 
35,384 1.0458 
74,871 1.0024 
94,490 .9658 
142,496 


These and others of a similar nature 
are some of the reasons why the industry 
suffers from such unstabilized markets. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
low cost packers doubted in the least the 
correctness of their figures or the relia- 
bility of the methods employed when 
determining them. It is quite likely 
however, that had they been given an 
opportunity to make a comparison such 
as has been done that it would have im- 
mediately become apparent to them that 
“all is not well’, 


OTHER GLARING ERRORS 


Many more examples could be cited but 
let us examine two others that are typical 
—salaries of management and deprecia- 
tion. Salaries of corporate executives are 
regularly charged to expense and as a 
result are included as a part of the cost 
to pack and sell. However, more often 
than not partners’ or prorietors’ compen- 
sation is not determined or set up until 
the year end, at which time it is supposed 
to represent a distribution of profits. In 
reality it is more likely to be a distribu- 
tion of profits coupled with many items 
of expense which should have been peri- 
odically charged as a part of the operat- 
ing cost. 
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The other item, depreciation, is not 
always given proper consideration either. 
In fact, in far too many instances it is 
entirely ignored. A packer who leases 
his buildings and rents his machinery 
would see to it that these expenses were 
included in his overhead costs. There is 
actually no difference when the packer, 
instead of leasing and renting, invests 
his capital for these facilities. If depre- 
ciation is omitted from the costs, the 
sales prices cannot include the proper 
amount of money represented by capital 
costs. 

There is no sound argument to refute 
the contention that, failure to treat these 
items—salaries and depreciation—exact- 
ly as we do material and wage costs, as 
a part of the cost of production is a mis- 
take, if you fail to include depreciation in 
your costs you are actually giving your 
plant away. 

This unwarranted practice is respons- 
ible for the loss of tens of thousands of 
dollars of income annually. 


EVERY LABORER WORTHY OF 
HIS HIRE 


Consider the position of a small cor- 
poration with a salary list of $25,000.00 
a year. This corporation is in the same 
area and sells in the same market as a 
number of partnerships and proprietor- 
ships who do not take salaries into 
account when determining the selling 
prices for their pack. Where does this 
leave the corporation? It either has to 
sell, probably at a loss or carry the in- 
ventory, which is quite expensive, until 
the competition is sold out in the hope 
that the market may improve. By that 
time storage and interest expenses have 
either made a big dent in any profit or 
wiped it out entirely. 


If these proprietors and partners took 
a job to run a packing house for someone 
else, or even for this corporation, their 
first consideration would be “the salary 
they were to receive’. Yet, in business 
for themselves they are willing to devote 
all of their time, accept all of the respon- 
sibility, all of the headaches, risk their 
capital without even the benefit of stipu- 
lated compensation—salary. They evi- 
dently do not agree that a laborer is 
worthy of his hire. 


RESULTS OF SUCH ABUSES 


Let’s take a look at the results from 
improper treatment of these two items. 
For illustration two concerns packing the 
same commodity in the same area will be 
used. This is an actual case history that 
came to the authors attention: 


“A” represents a partnership compris- 
ing two partners. 

“B” represents a corporation wholly 
owned by two (2) stockholders. 

In both cases the owners devoted their 
entire time to the businesses. 

Before a comparison can be made the 
relative size of these two concerns must 
be established. “A” had the largest pro- 
duction so will be considered as one 
hundred (100) per cent. The production 
of “B” aggregated ninety-one (91) per 
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cent of “A”. In the table following the 
production and sales of the two concerns 
are related but the costs and profits are 
expressed in terms of a percentage of 
Sales income. 


A B 
Production 100% 91% 
Sales 100% 103% 
Cost to pack and sell ex- 

pressed in per cent of sales 92% 93% 
Indicated operating profit 

expressed in per cent of 

sales 8% 10% 


This indicates that the concerns earned 
an operating profit of eight (8) and ten 
(10) per cent respectively. But did they? 
Examination revealed the following: 


A B 


Depreciation included in cost none 2.00% 
Salaries included in cost none 7.14% 


This means that “B” had included in 
its cost expenses equivalent to 9.41 per 
cent of its sales dollar income, whereas 
these expenses had been completely over- 
looked by “A”. The operating profit 
shown for “B” was actually a_ profit. 
Had “A’s” accounting methods been the 
same as those of “B” they would have 
revealed that to sell goods at the prices 
established by them could only result in a 
decided loss when compared with the 
profits of “B”. 


In other words, had “A” operated with 
the guidance of modern accounting 
methods it would have known its costs 
and would therefore have sold its produc- 
tion at a profit instead of giving it away. 

There is an urgent need for better in- 
formation of an accounting nature, great- 
er uniformity—standardization—and co- 
operation by industry members. There 
is no valid reason for such a conglomer- 
ation of accunting methods, it has been 
said “nearly as many as there are firms 
in the business”. The excuse of small 
sized concerns is not a good one for the 
reason that uniform accounting—stand- 
ardization—does not mean the adoption 
of identical books of account; it does not 
mean that the smallest packer must keep 
as extensive a classification of accounts 
as the largest. It simply means that the 
same general divisions be followed, and 
that the overhead expenses be allocated 
to the different commodities on the same 
basis. Costs then, will be built up in a 
like manner—uniformily—and when this 
is done it is surprising to see how small 
the true differences are. By far the 
greater part of the big differences are 
not true diffeernces, they arise, to a very 
large extent from differences in the 
methods employed when determining the 
costs. 


BEST BUY ... OR PROFIT? 


The influence that incorrect bookkeep- 
ing has upon selling prices may be one of 
the reasons why we are told over and 
over, again and again that “canned foods 
are the cheapest on the market; that they 
have not increased in price as have 
others”. One is almost led to believe that 
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it is an accomplishment, related with 
pride but a look at the earnings state- 
ments is enough to shatter this illusion. 
How much better it would be to be able 
to say, “From the sale of canned foods at 
a proper price we derive an equitable 
profit in relation to our investment, one 
sufficient to keep the industry healthy 
and thereby insure a plentiful supply of 


‘good food for the American people at a 


price they can afford to pay.” 


That would be more to ones taste, that 
would be an accomplishment and the 
astounding thing is that such a situation 
is knocking on your door asking for an 
opportunity to bring health—equitable 
profits—stability—to the industry. All 
that is required is a little cooperation, the 
display of a little common sense and a 
little trust among competitors towards 
an end that would be of inestimable 
benefit to all. 


TAXES ON FARM REAL ESTATE 


Total taxes levied on farm real estate 
in 1952 (payable largely in 1953) were 
5.2 percent higher than they were in 
1951, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. These taxes were 77 
percent higher than in 1945, and 105 per- 
cent higher than in 1940. Taxes levied 
per acre on farm real estate averaged 
$0.77 in 1952 compared with $0.73 in 
1951. Compared with the base period 
(1909-13=100), the index of taxes levied 
per acre on farm real estate stood at 371. 
Taxes per $100 of full value of farm real 
estate were 7 percent higher in 1952 than 
in 1951. The value of farm real estate 
in private ownership decreased about 1 
percent from March 1952 to March 1953, 
whereas taxes increased about 5 percent. 
Taxes per $100 of value were about 18 
percent higher than they were in 1945 
and about 23 percent lower than they 
were in 1940. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
ing August totaled 14,773,000 pounds, 


compared with 16,229,000 pounds in. 


August last year and the 1947-51 aver- 
age for the month of 11,638,000 pounds, 
the USDA reports. The quanity canned 
during the first 8 months of this year 
totaled 124,717,000 pounds, compared 
with 118,672,000 pounds during the same 
period last year—an increase of 5 per 
cent. 


Poultry certified for canning and evis- 
ceration under Federal Inspection during 
August totaled 86,474,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 69,109,000 pounds during 
August last year. Of the 86,474,000 
pounds, 14,436,000 pounds were for can- 
ning and 72,038,000 pounds were eviscer- 
ated for sale. Of the quantity certified 
during August last year, 15,758,000 
pounds were for canning and 53,351,000 
pounds were eviscerated for sale. 
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WILLIS ANALYZES FOOD 
COSTS—NUTRITION TREND 


Lower food prices have been a re- 
straining influence on the cost of living 
in the past year, Paul S. Willis, president 
of Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., reported to 150 newspaper food 
editors at their annual meeting in 
Chicago, October 5. 


The latest food price index is more 
than two per cent below the peak of a 
year ago, while rents are up five per cent, 
medical care is costing three per cent. 
more and transportation and household 
operating expenses—not including food 
—are up two and a half per cent. 

The homemaker knows that the cost of 
her market basket is high, but, Mr. Willis 
asked, “does she realize that higher wage 
costs, higher transportation costs and 
higher taxes accounted for about 85 per 
cent of the increased ‘spread’ from 1939 
to 1952 between what the farmer re- 
ceived for his raw products and the price 
paid by the consumer at the retail store?” 


Mr. Willis asked the food editors 
whether the homemaker knows that in 
1952 less than three cents of her average 
grocery dollar went for net profits of 
processors and distributors combined, and 
that this rate was three and a half cents 
less than in pre-war 1939. 


NUTRITION MINDED 
Commenting on the growing import- 
ance of nutrition, Mr. Willis said that the 
American public appears to be increas- 
ingly “nutrition minded”. 


“Your readers are looking to you for 
more nutrition information,” he said. “To ° 
meet special diet demands of consumers, 
manufacturers this year are turning out 
the largest supply of low-calorie products 
and dietetic foods in history. These 
products are available for those who need 
and want them. However, there is an 
answer to the weight proolem within the 
scope of the ordinary well-balanced diet. 
Selecting attractive protective foods to 
form a balanced diet and counting calo- 
ries are practical ways to plan a flexible 
reducing diet that will meet the tests of 
variety, safety, and individual taste.” 


Pointing to the close relation between 
nutrition and the major economic prob- 
lem of farm surpluses, Mr. Willis said, 
“Scientific studies indicate that a 10 to 20 
rer cent increase in the consumption of 
such foods as meat, eggs, dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables is needed to bring 
the national diet up to good nutritional 
levels. An increase of this amount in 
consumption would contribute mightily to 
a permanent solution of the farm surplus 
and income problem. This situation offers 
a wonderful opportunity for the entire 
food industry to undertake a most ambi- 
tious promotion of better nutrition in the 
interest of both the physical and econom- 
ic health of the nation.” 
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ASPARAGUS SPEARS IN GLASS... 
Mary Washington Asparagus Spears in 
glass jars as pictured above have been 
added to the Cannon brand of foods man- 
ufactured by H. P. Cannon & Son Ince., 
Bridgeville, Delaware, packers of fine 
foods since 1881. This fine quality aspara- 
gus is packed tips upright which show to 
selling advantage in the glass package. 
Reverse label treatment at the top of the 
package permits full beauty of the con- 
tents as jars are stacked cap down on 
grocers shelves. The asparagus spears 
are ready to heat and serve. Distribution 
through brokers covers east of the Missis- 
sippi. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio, supplies the Duraglas jars 
which contain 1314 ounces of the product; 
caps by White Cap Co.; labels supplied by 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 


AMERICAN FOODS of Philadelphia, 
in adopting a new design for label and cap 
of Chef’s Pride Extra Rich Mayonnaise, 
has retained a color tie-in with its other 
products. Lettering on the label, by 
Philipp Lithographing Co., is primarily 
red with yellow on a band of blue. The 
Mason cap in red and white, by Crown 


Cork & Seal Company, points out the | 


re-use feature. Glass by Owens-Illinois. 
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DEL MONTE brand Moist-Pak Dried 
Prunes, a product of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation of San Francisco, are 
now being marketed nationally in a new 
glass package, shown above. The Dura- 
glas jars for the one pound Del Monte 
Moist-Pak Dried Prunes are supplied by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. The nar- 
row, wrap-around label, with the tradi- 
tional Del Monte design in four colors, 
permits visual inspection of the contents 
plus instant brand identification. The 
metal Vapak closure is supplied by 
Owens-Illinois. 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


TOP HONORS FOR BROCKWAY 


The Brockway Glass Company and its 
advertising agency, Smith, Taylor & 
Jenkins, Inc., walked off with top honors 
in the recent 1952-53 First Advertising 
Agency Group Advertising Competition. 


This company’s advertising received 
not only the First Award in the “Busi- 
ness Paper, Merchandising, Trade” 
classification but also top honors in the 
form of a Grand Award for the best of 
all exhibits in all classifications. 


The award winning advertising was a 
series of trade paper advertisements in 
three-color and two-color whose purpose 
was to create brand preference for 
Brockway Glass Containers as well as to 
enhance the reputation of Brockway as a 
substantial manufacturer and major 
source of high quality glass containers. 


The illustration in each ad featured 
a glass container for a specific product 
on a background of the natural ingredi- 
ents used to manufacture the bottled 
product. Visibility of the product in the 
attractive glass container at the point-of- 
sale represented a strong feature in the 
series. Interesting headlines were used 
to help gain attention and intrigue read- 
ers into the body copy. 


The F.A.A.G. Advertising Competition 
is national in scope with high calibre ad- 
vertising exhibits representing major 
companies and key advertising agencies 
throughout the country. 


The awards were presented at the re- 
cent F.A.A.G. Convention in Seattle, 
Washington. 
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DRY MILK SOLIDS IN GLASS 


Hood Nonfat Dry Milk Solids is now 
being marketed in New England in new, 
more convenient glass jars. 

It is a product of H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Boston, Mass., and has in the past been 
packaged in paper containers. 

Hood Dry Milk is milk from tested and 
approved cows, with the water and fat 
removed. It is claimed that the cost of 
the dry milk per quart to the housewife 
is well under half the price of fluid milk. 

It may be used in its dry form in pre- 
paration of foods such as meat loaf, fish 
chowder, etc., or may be reconstituted to 
liquid milk simply by mixing with water. 
Directions and recipes are printed on the 
package label. 


The package is a one pound capacity 
round flint glass jar, stippled at base 
and shoulder, with a wide mouth that 
permits easy access to contents. It is 
sealed with an Anchor C. T. screw cap, 
lithographed in cream, orange and blue 
colors that harmonize with the package 
label. Jars and closures by Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio. 


nk] 
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Charles Chintala (seated), Vice-President of Brockway Glass 
Company, shown receiving Grand Award from Robert E. Quaid, 
Account Executive, Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Inc., Brockway’s 
advertising agency. Fred J. Hutchinson (center), Brockway’s 
Advertising Manager, is holding Ist Award in trade paper, 


merchandising classification. 


JONES HEADS PACKAGING 
MACHINERY INSTITUTE 


The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, at its Twenty-First An- 
nual Meeting, at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, 
Pennsylvania, September 20-23, elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: 

President, Robert T. Foreman, R. A. 
Jones & Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
succeeds Edwin H. Schmitz, of Standard- 
Knapp, Portland, Conn. 

Vice President, Mrs. Helen Horix Fair- 
banks, President, Horix Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Vice President, Tom Miller, Vice Presi- 
dent, Package Machinery Company, East 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts. 

Three new directors were elected: 
Horace C. Baker, Hudson-Sharp Machine 
Co., Green Bay, Wisconsin; W. B. Bron- 
ander, Jr., Scandia Manufacturing Co., 
North Arlington, N. J., and Mills W. 
Waggoner, Better Packages, Inc., Shel- 
ton, Connecticut. They succeed: S. C. 
Markley, Comas Machine Co., Salem, Va., 
KE. A. Oliver, Economic Machinery Co., 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and Edwin H. 
Schmitz. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Shipments of glass container during 
August 1953 totaled 10,866,716 gross, an 
inerease of 8 percent over July 1953 but 
t percent below shipments in August 
1952, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
August production of glass containers 
totaled 11,488,766 gi‘oss, an increase of 9 
percent over the production in the previ- 
ous month. 

Total shipments of narrow-neck con- 
tainers showed a slight increase over 
July 1953, while wide-mouth containers 
imereased 22 percent. For individual 
types of containers, total shipments of 
food containers in August, totaling 
1,313,745 gross, represented an increase 
of 26 percent over the July figure of 
3,429,206 gross. August shipments of 
wide-mouth dairy products containers 
was 28 percent more than July shipments. 
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BENJAMIN HEADS CONCORD 
FOOD SALES 


Concord Foods, Ine. of Concordville, 
Pa., packer of “Royal Treat” mush- 
rooms, announces the appointment of 
Robert L. Benjamin as sales manager of 
the company. 


Until recently Mr. Benjamin was sales 
promotion manager of Tasti-Diet Foods, 


R. L. BENJAMIN 


Inc., a subsidiary of Flotill Products, at 
Stockton, California. For 12 years prior 
he was with American Home Foods of 
Chicago, lately as vice-president and ex- 
ecutive committee member. Before that 
he served as vice-president and western 
manager of Harold H. Clapp, Ine., 
Chicago. 


W. Howard Green, president of Con- 
cord Foods, Inc., announces plans for a 
broad expansion of the sales of “Royal 
Treat” “cooked in their own juice” 
mushrooms, under Mr, Benjamin’s direc- 
tion. 
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ISENMAN HEADS ATKINS 
PICKLE 


Charles H. Isenman, former banker 
and financier, was recently elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Atkins 
Pickle Company, Atkins, Ark. A native 
of Little Rock, Mr. Isenman was at one 
time vice president of the Commercial 
National Bank of that city and more re- 
cently was affiliated with the firm of Hill, 
Crawford & Landford, Inc., in the muni- 
cipal bond business. 

Formed in 1946, the Atkins Pickle 
Company maintains year-round produc- 
tions with current plant personnel num- 
bering 200 persons. The company mar- 
kets more than fifty different items in 
fresh pack and processed pickles. Prod- 
ucts are packed under the company’s own 
brands, Atkins Seal and Razor Back, as 
well as under a number of private labe!s 
and are distributed through brokers. 

Atkins Pickle Company claims the d's- 
tinction of being one of the first to pack 
Tomolives, a new pickle product made 
from tiny green tomatoes. This item is 
said to have met with immediate accept- 
ance on the part of consumers wherever 
it has been introduced. 

The company develops its own acreage 
which this year included several hundred 
acres of cucumbers and peppers in 
Northwest Arkansas. 


NEW COMMANDANT ASSUAIES 
DUTIES AT QM INSTITUTE 


Colonel John D. Peterman, of Cumber- 
land, Iowa, has assumed command of 
the Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces, located 
at the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
1819 West Pershing Road. He succeeds 
Lt. Col. George F. McAneny, who has 
headed the Institute since January of 
this year and who now becomes assistant 
commandant. 

The Food and Container Institute is 
the military agency which conducts all 
research and develoument work on new 
and improved foods for the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps, as well as 
on packaging and packing of rations an.| 
some 80,000 other items of Quartermaster 
supply. 
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“My growth is in step with modern visible packaging” 
says H.N. PANGLE, Pangle’s Master Market, Lima, Ohio 


“My growth is in step with modern visible 
packaging. Ever since | have been able to offer a 
great variety of well-packaged merchandise in self- 
service arrangement, my business has continued 
to grow and grow. 


“In Pangle’s Master Market, we take pride and 
we know we are smart in doing so, in placing prac- 
tically every visible packaged item on display, be- 


cause we know that is the kind of merchandise 
which catches the customer’s eye and sells itself. 

“There is nothing more appetizing than colorful 
fruits and vegetables in sparkling glass jars which 
tell the shopper immediately how much, how big, 
how good, how much better than; and when these 
questions are answered, as glass answers them, 
sales follow.” 
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Apple sauce is one of the 
products that has made 
greater and greater use 
of salespackaging in glass. 


Today’s self-service selling 


demands a self-selling 
package—GLASS! 


With the growth of self-service, packaging 
has become a more important sales tool than 
ever before. There’s no more profitable way 
to sell a product than to let it sell itself—in 
glass! 


For example, a 9-week study of super 
market sales in Cleveland, Ohio, shows glass 
packages do a real sales job for apple sauce. 


APpLe sauce 


Glass accounted for a clear majority of the 
total sales which consisted of one brand in 
glass, a second brand in tin, and a third 
brand in both glass and tin. 


One strong reason for the appeal of glass for such products 
as apple sauce is that housewives prefer it for ease of 
reseal and slorage of unused portions in the refrigerator. 


Las CONTAINERS SELL FOOD BY SIGHT 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY e TOLEDO 1, OHIO « BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HANSON HEADS CONTINENTAL 
OVERSEAS DIVISION 


L. K. Hanson, with Shellmar Products 
Corporation, now the Shellmar-Betner 
Flexible Package Division of Continental 
Can Company, since 1945 as Manager of 
Foreign Operations, has been appointed 
General Manager of Continental Over- 
seas Division, and will make his head- 
quarters in the company’s head office in 
New York City. Prior to joining Shell- 
mar, Mr. Hanson was Sales Manager of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Com- 
pany’s Pliofilm and Pliolite Department 
in Akron. The appointment was an- 
nounced by General Lucius D. Clay, 
Chairman of the Board. . 


J. HARY LETSCHE RETIRES 


J. Harry Letsche, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising of H. J. 
Heinz Company, is retiring following 
completion of 40 years of service with the 
firm, it was announced October 1. 


Although Mr. Letsche is retiring as 
vice president, he will continue to be a 
member of the company’s board of direc- 
tors and will work on special projects, 
the company reported. He has been a 
Heinz director since 1944 and began his 
Heinz career in 1913. 


With the exception of one year spent 
with a New York banking firm, immedi- 
ately following his graduation from Cor- 
nell University in 1912, he has been 
associated with Heinz during his entire 
business career, and has worked under 
each of the three Heinz presidents who 
have headed the firm since its founding. 


GAIR WINS SAFETY AWARD 


The Gair Cartons Division at Pier- 
mont, New York of Robert Gair Compa- 
ny, has received the Directors Safety 
Award of the Folding Paper Box Associ- 
ation of America for its enviable record 
of 1 million man hours without a lost 
time accident in its box shop. The 
company is the first member of the As- 
sociation to receive the Directors Safety 
Award for unusual accomplishment in 
safety. 


M. G. K. ADVANCES LEE 


Joseph E. Lee, who joined Me Laughlin 
Gormley King Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota manufacturers of Pyrethrum 
and Allethrin products in 1948 as a sales 
representative in the Chicago district, 
has been appointed Sales Manager of the 
Chemical Division and will be located at 
the company’s general offices at Minneap- 
olis. The announcement as recently made 
by Paul D. Torpin, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, 
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NEWS 


H. K. SEGERLIND 


SEGERLIND IN BLISS SALES 


The E. W. Bliss Company, Canton, 
Ohio announces association of 
Howard K. Segerlind with its Can 
Machinery Sales Office in New York. 


Formerly Mr. Segerlind served Bliss 
for six years as an engineer specializing 
in can machinery. 


TILLIE LEWIS TO AWARD 
SCHOLARSHIP IN DIETETICS 


Miss Bertna M. Garber, B.S., M.A., 
director of the New York Institute of 
Dietetics, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has announced a full scholarship 
to the Institute given by Mrs. Tillie 
Lewis, president of Tasti-Foods, Inc. and 
Flotill, Inc., Stockton, California. 


The scholarship award will be made 
on the basis of an essay on the subject 


‘of “Why I Want To Be a Dietician” and 


will be for the sum of $750. This sum 
will include the one-year tuition. The 
winning student may attend either day 
or evening classes, thus making it pos- 
sible, Miss Garber said, to take a part- 
time job, if necessary, as an aid toward 
living expenses in New York. 


The contest opens October 1 and 
closes December 31 of this year. Essays 
must be not less than 500 and not more 
than 1,000 words in length, Miss Garber 
announced. Contestants must submit 
with the essays brief biographies, includ- 
ing full name, age, educational back- 
ground, organizations with which they 
are affiliated and work experience, 


All entries for the scholarship award 
should be sent to the Tillie Lewis 
Scholarship, N. Y. Institute of Dietetics, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


AND PERSONALS-— 


WALKER NAMED VEGETABLE 
MAN OF 1953 


Dr. John Charles Walker, University 
of Wisconsin, has been elected to receive 
the 1953 Vegetable Man of the Year 
Award, sponsored by the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America, in 
recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the vegetable industry in the field 
of plant pathology. In making the an- 
nouncement, Paul Dickman, Ruskin, 
Florida, VGAA Marketing Vice Presi- 
dent, and Chairman of the Committee, 
also reported that certificates of merit 
were awarded to: 

Dr. Jack Hester, Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N. J. (Soil Fertility) 

Dr. Roger B. Corbett, Agricultural 
Counsel, National Assn. of Food Chains, 
Washington (Marketing) 

Dr. Albert F. Yeager, University of 
New Hampshire (Plant breeding) 

The awards will be officially presented 
at the VGAA annual convention banquet 
at the Chase Hotel in St. Louis December 
3. 


JOHN VAN DRIEST 


John P. Van Driest, treasurer and 
former manager of the Oostburg Can- 
ning Company, died October 2, at the age 
of 61 following a three year illness. The 
immediate cause of death was a coronary 
thrombosis. Funeral services were held 
Monday, October 5. Surviving are his 
widow and one son who is practicing 
medicine. 

Mr. Van Driest became manager of the 
Oostburg Canning Company in 1940 and 
continued in that capacity until 1950 
when he retired because of ill health. His 
nephew, Ellsworth Van Driest, has been 
manager of the company since that time. 


STANDARD-KNAPP OPENS NEW 
SALES OFFICES 


The opening of two new sales offices 
has been announced by Standard-Knapp, 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Conn., manufacturers of automatic pack- 
aging machinery. 

W. A. Schilling will head the office at 
328 Market St., Camden, N. J., and W. E. 
Conklyn will be the representative-in- 
charge at 11-13 E. 21 St., Baltimore, Md. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY CATALOG 


Information on care of Stencil Cutting 
Machines, Label Gummers, Wire. Stitch- 
ing Machines, Carton Printers, Gummed 
Tape Machines; also complete Metric 
Conversion Tables, Export Directions 
and Stitching Wire Data is contained in 
the NEW Diagraph-Bradley Catalog, 
just off the press. Copy may be obtained 
by writing Diagraph-Bradley Industries, 
Ine., P. O. Box 247, Herrin, Illinois. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


Citrus Interests Map Sales Plans 


The Florida and California citrus in- 
dustries will combine their efforts in 1954 
for a series of three nation-wide sales 
campaigns on fresh and processed citrus 
products, the National Citrus Merchan- 
dising Committee has announced follow- 
ing a meeting in Chicago recently. 


Russell Z. Eller, Sunkist Growers, Inc., 
Les Angeles, Chairman of the Committee, 
said the promotions will be led off by a 
nine-day drive starting January 14, with 
the theme, “Eat, drink, and be healthy”. 
Eller was elected Chairman for the 
coming year, succeeding Ralph M. Henry 
of the Florida Citrus Commission, Lake- 
land. 


Next in the series will be a “Citrus 
Sunshine Round-Up” promotion, now 
slated to get underway on Mary 18, also 
for a nine-day period. Last of the nation- 
wide drives will be the second annual 
“Summer Citrus Picnic” campaign, 
scheduled to run from June 10 through 
June 19. 


The dates and themes for the three 
drives were agreed upon after conferring 
with the Committee members represent- 
ing national chains, leading voluntary 


groups, regional chains, and independent 
food store operators, Eller explained. 

“It was the general consensus of 
opinion at our Chicago meeting that the 
promotions sponsored by the National 
Citrus Merchandising Committee have, in 
the past, been extremely helpful in 
combining the efforts of the several pro- 
ducing areas to obtain the maximum 
movement of citrus fruit with the cooper- 
ation of the wholesale and retail trade,” 
Eller continued. 

He added that the 1954 plans call for 
retail food stores to be supplied with kits 
filled with colorful point-of-sale display 
material, and various sizes of advertising 
mats which may be used by the retailer in 
tieing in his own advertising with that of 
the producing areas. 


He pointed out that, during the 1952-53 
season, nearly 50,000 retail food outlets 
throughout the country were supplied 
with citrus merchandising kits for pro- 
motions of the National Citrus Merchan- 
dising Committee. 


“The results of these promotions, 
financially, have been very satisfactory 
for all parties concerned,” Eller declared, 
“And we believe the outlook for 1954 


is even more promising, taking into 
consideration the size of the crops now 
anticipated.” 

Canners were represented at the Chica- 
go meeting by: C. C. Rathbun, Florida 
Canners‘ Association, Tampa and Marvin 
H. Walker, Florida Citrus Canners Co- 
operative, Lake Wales, Florida. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS BUILDING 


The Barrett-Cravens Company, Chi- 
cago manufacturers of a complete line of 
equipment for the “floor level” handling 
of materials and goods, including hand 
and electric lift trucks, fork trucks, 
industrial tractors, and pallet handling 
equipment, is building a new manufac- 
turing plant at Northbrook, Illinois, 
about 20 miles North of Chicago. The 
150,000 square foot works will be ready 
for occupancy in April 1954 and will cost 
approximately $1 million. 


WRENSHALL MOVES UP 
AT PFIZER 


Appointment of Dr. C. L. Wrenshall as 
associate director of the Technical Serv- 
ice Department of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Ine. has been announced by E. J. Goett, 
Director of Sales Development for the 
Brooklyn firm. George F. Sharrard has 
been named to fill Dr. Wrenshall’s form- 
er position as administrative assistant t 
Mr. Goett. 


-o ROBINS HAS WHAT YOU NEED! 


~ Robins is headquarters for 

- the most complete line of 

' food processing and han- 
dling machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


And that isn’t Robins’ 
only claim to fame! The 
Robins line is dependable 


BEAN 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


Blanchers Conveyors 
Cutters « Elevators 
Feed Reels « Fillers 

Graders ¢ Hoists 
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because it has grown with Robins for 
98 years. That is your assurance that 
every item is modern, well made 
and constructed ... has a record 
of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


Let your Robins representative 
advise you... he knows your in- 
dustry ...he knows your problems. 
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WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation. 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since]1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Picking Tables 
Retorts « Slitters 
Snippers Washers 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION—The situation in 
the canned foods markets remains about 
the same as last week and there are no 
indications of a change in the near 
future. Canners are going into the heavy 
consumer buying season with the stock 
situation well under control. There’s 
little or no surplus to be seen any where 
and canners generally are holding firmly 
with no selling pressure in evidence. All 
of which, of course, serves to increase the 
confidence of the buyer himself. Although 
committed to a policy of minimum inven- 
tory, he finds it necessary to come into 
the market at frequent intervals, thus 
making for an overall satisfactory busi- 
ness volume, and that promises to be the 
picture from now until the turn of the 
year, at least. 


CITRUS—tThe citrus industry is pois- 
ing for another long pack year, with one 
or two of them already in operation in 
a small way. Statistics just issued by 
the Florida Canners Association covering 
the Florida stock picture are then in 
order. 


On the 26th of September Florida can- 
ners held a total of 893,321 cases basis 
2’s of orange, grapefruit and combination 
juice, compared with nearly 2 million 
cases a year ago and 4% million cases 
the year prior to that. Of stocks on hand 
this year 438,602 cases were grapefruit 
juice, 317,370 cases orange juice, and 
137,349 cases of combination juice. So 
the floors will be swept clean for New 
Packs. 


A consolidated report, also issued by 
the Association, showing boxes of fruits 
used, and average prices paid during the 
1952-53 season, is also most interesting. 
It shows that over 45 million boxes of 
oranges, 62 per cent of the orange crop 
utilized, was used in processing. Of that 
45 million over 33 million were used in 
frozen concentrate and about 12 million 


boxes in single strength juices and sec- 


tions. 


Orange Juice—‘Canners” paid a sea- 
son’s average price of $1.48 a box for 
their oranges, while the orange juice 
“freezers” paid $1.80. These prices in- 
clude an advertising tax of 3c per box on 
oranges and % of le inspection tax. 

A total of 14,898,470 boxes of grape- 
fruit or 45 per cent of the grapefruit 
crop utilized, was used by Florida pro- 
cessors. Here the great majority, of 
course, was used in canning single 
strength juice, 8.3 million; also in blend- 
ed juice, 2.3 million boxes; in grapefruit 
sections, 2.5 million boxes; in grapefruit 
for salad, 289,000 boxes; for frozen con- 
centrate, 1.3 million boxes. 


WISCONSIN PACKS — Wisconsin’s 
1953 corn pack of 8,235,428 actual cases 
as reported by the Wisconsin Canners 
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Association, is 437,000 cases below last 
year’s 8,672,724 case pack. The pack in 
that State is broken down into 6.2 million 
cases whole kernel golden, 1.7 million 
creamstyle golden, .2145 million whole 
kernel white, with .1116 million cream- 
style white. By can size, 4.8 million 303’s, 
1.4 million 10’s, 1.3 million 12 ounce vac., 
-6 million 8 ounce, and the balance miscel- 
laneous sizes. 


Complete reports from all of the 27 
companies packing green and wax beans 
in Wisconsin, show a total 1953 pack of 
2,415,721 actual cases, an increase of 12 
per cent over the 2,160,783 actual cases 
reported last year. By style the pack in 
that State was as follows: Whole green 
.373 million cases, cut green 1.144 million 
cases, French style green .153 million 
cases, whole wax .077 million cases, cut 
wax .668 million cases. By can size 1.795 
million cases were 303’s, .313 million 
cases of 8 ounce, and .285 million cases of 
No. 10’s, with the balance miscellaneous. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Price Structure With Outlook Favor- 
able—Tomato Pack Falling Short—Corn 
Price Holding—Poor Bean Crop In Ozarks— 
Peas Steady—Fruits In Strong Position— 
Ready For New Citrus Pack—Maine Sardines 
Tight—Salmon Unchanged—Rise In Jap 
Tuna—Some Interest In Shrimp. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1953 


THE SITUATION — The feature of 
the general market position is the steady 
price structure. There has been no pres- 
sure to sell, despite the absence of im- 
portant demand. Estimates are that most 
buyers are carrying limited inventories 
and that there will be the necessity of 
constant replacements. Much of the buy- 
ing to date of new packs has been along 
this line. Probably the most interesting 
feature of the trade is the absence of 
large commitments, especially as buyers 
realize that final figures in many cases 
will show totals probably well below a 
year ago. The loss will be attributed to 
the small crop harvest due to the very 
unfavroable weather conditions existing 
during the late Summer and early Fall. 


Canning opertaions on vegetables, ex- 
cept in California, is about finished. In 
that state there is still activity in toma- 
toes and tomato products and this work 
promises to continue for awhile. The 
quality of tomatoes arriving at canning 
plants is very good. There is also held to 
be a certainty of a smaller pack of these 
important products this year, as com- 
pared with a year ago. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE OUTLOOK—A pick-up in gen- 
eral business volume in canned food 
markets is expected during the balance 
of the Fall season and into the Early 
Winter period. The weather up to now 
was anything but favorable for such a 
movement. Traders feel that the price 
attractiveness of many items, despite the 
short packs and the small stocks carried 
in most distributing outlets will account 
for expanding operations. 


The outlook is for a very steady price 
position. In some instances there may 
develop unusual firmness, especially in 
spots where there has been only little 
carryover. Already tight supply markets 
are looming for such products as toma- 
toes, beans, and lima beans. However, 
despite this trend there have not been any 
unusual price movements. In canned 
fruits the markets are much better, and 
supply shortages are showing in quite a 
few packs. Canned fish, except salmon, 
remains firm, with supplies limited. 


TOMATOES — Except in California, 
the general packing season is at an end. 
With production in that State cut sharp- 
ly and the processing totals in the East 
believed to be below a year ago, the 
general U. S. pack may fall to a total 
even smaller than the trade expected. 
Prices are generally steady. Offerings of 
standards 303s, are reported f.o.b. Tri- 
State shipping point around $1.20-$1.25, 
2s at $1.30-$1.35, 2%s at $1.85-$1.90, and 
10s at $6.50-$6.75. 


California tomato caners reported an 
excellent quality of arrivals. Through 
the week ending September 25 canners 
there had received 602,752 tons or 70 per 
cent of the 858,570 tons received during 
the same period last year. This reflects 
almost exactly the reduction of 29 per 
cent in planted acreage. Indiana and 
Ohio canners were offering at slight con- 
cessions due to the lack of important de- 
mand. Standard 303s, were priced around 
$1.25 and 2s at $1.40, f.o.b. cannery. 
Part of this uneasiness has resulted from 
the late warm spell, which brought a 
larger total of the crop to maturity. 
However, it was not expected that the in- 
crease will be sufficient to make much 
difference in the national production 
figures for 1953. 


CORN—Canning of sweet corn was 
extended due to the warm weather. Pack 
totals may rise and this along with the 
carryover also may create a_ position 
where the season supply may be as large 
as a year ago. However, prices have held 
steady. For 303s, standard cream golden, 
the market was $1.10 to $1.15, as to seller 
and quality. Fancy whole kernel golden 
303s, f.o.b. mid-west was offered at $1.45 
for 303s, with 10s at $9.00. 


STRING BEANS—In the Ozark area, 
the packing has been completed and like 
many other vegetables, the total will be 
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smaller than a year ago. Receipts were 
off sharply. Quality is also reported as 
below average due to the crop damage 
during the hot spell of late Summer. 
Standard ungraded cut green beans were 
offered at $1.25 and extra standard $1.45, 
with fancy, 1, 2 and 3 sieves whole green 
beans $2.00, all 303s, f.o.b. New York 
State offerings included, all 303s, fancy 
1 sieve whole at $2.90, 2 sieve at $2.75, 
3 sieve at $2.45 and 4 sieve at $2.15. 
Standard ungraded cut was $1.35, and 
extra standard 4 sieve cut $1.55, with 5 
sieve at $1.40. Fancy French style green 
beans, f.o.b. New York state cannery 
was available at $1.65 for 303s, and extra 
standard at $1.50. 


PEAS—Movement has been satisfac- 
tory and there appears to be quite a good 
size replacement demand coming into 
this trade. Stocks are quite moderate of 
many size packs and buyers were paying 
asking levels without much hesitation. 
Standard 3 sieve Alaska, f.o.b. Wisconsin 
were offered at $1.25 and 4 sieve at $1.20, 
with standard 4 sieve sweets at $1.20 and 
5 sieve at $1.15. Standard ungraded com- 
manded the same asking level, all 303s. 
Standard Alaska ungraded f.o.b. Mary- 
land cannery was priced at $1.10, per 
doz. for 308s. 


CANNED PEACHES—tThere are in- 
dications of a shortage of such packs as 


standards of all sizes and No. 10 choice. 
Only a few weeks ago there were some 
indications of easiness developing in 
choice 2%s, believed due to a poor de- 
mand and the idea that some canners 
were pressing the market. Bookings, 
however, turned out to be better than 
expected and the buying as well for 
Government agencies proved to be larger 
than estimated. As a result the current 
market is very steady. The inside on 
choice 2%s is held to be $2.50, per doz., 
f.o.b. cannery. 


APRICOTS—Fancy apricots 303s and 
choice 10s are said to be getting tight as 
far as the supply position is concerned. 
The movement exceeded expectations and 
there is now no pressure to sell. On 
fancy 303s, halves unpeeled asking levels 
are $2.00 to $2.10, as to seller and quality, 
while whole peeled is quoted at from 
$1.95 to $2.00, both per doz., f.o.b. For 
10s, choice sellers asked $10.25 for halves 
and whole peeled and unpeeled, per doz., 
f.o.b. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Offerings of 10s, 
fancy and choice, were smaller and sellers 
asked $12.80 for the first named, with 
$12.00 quoted for the other, both basis 
f.o.b., cannery per doz. 

There has developed a broader demand. 
The market position has been aided by 
the smaller carryover than forecast and 
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the belief that many buyers were in need 
of substantial stocks to bring their in- 
ventory position to where it will meet 
requirements. 


PEARS—While there was steadiness 
throughout this market, the business was 
moderate. However, earlier in the season 
some bookings were made. As a result 
the market position is viewed as fairly 
well balanced as regards supply and de- 
mand. Choice 2s, f.o.b. California, were 
offered on the basis of $3.45 per doz.,. 
while the same schedule prevailed for 
shipments out of the Northwest. 


CITRUS JUICES — Preparations are 
underway for the new season. This is 
scheduled to open Nov. 1 although there 
are expected to be some offerings of new 
pack blended, as well as grapefruit, pos- 
sibly in a few weeks. The only offerings 
on the market now consist of sweetened 
grapefruit juice, 46 oz., at $2.05 per doz., 
f.o.b. Scattered lots of grapefruit sec- 
tions are on the market with fancy 303s, 
at $1.40 and choice at $1.35, f.o.b. 


Prospects are for a season carryover in 
the neighborhood of 1,000,000 cases, 
which if it develops, will average slightly 
above the carryover for the season previ- 
ous. However, most of the leading can- 
ners of blended and orange are well sold, 
so that the new season is being entered 
without the necessity of pressing sales of 
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old stocks. So far the growing citrus 
crops have moved along in good shape, 
but there is always the danger of trouble 
coming from the numerous hurricanes 
that frequent that section of Florida. 


MAINE SARDINES — Most of the 
canners in a position to offer were asking 
$8.00 for keyless, quarters, and a few 
were withdrawing, expecting to come 
back into the market at around $8.50 
per case. Meanwhile, packing was at a 
minimum and largely of small size fish. 
The pack this year will be the smallest 
in many years. Consigned stocks through- 
out the country are light. Despite the 
tightness of the supply outlook there has 
not been the trade demand expected. 


SALMON—The market position has 
rot changed to any extent. Supplies are 
light and while some fair bookings have 
been closed, the trade volume has not 
been equal to expectations. There is still 
the feeling in many quarters that the 
price is the main obstacle to trade de- 
mand. Offerings, basis halves, per case, 
a were as follows: Copper River Chinooks 
: $16.50, Puget Sound sockeyes $17.50, 
Alaska red sockeys $17.00, Alaska kings 
$15.00, Alaska cohoes, or medium reds, 
$12.00 to $12.50, Alaska pinks $10.25 and 
Alaska chums Summer packs $8.50, all 
f.o.b. West Coast shipping point. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine, Day To Day Business Excellent— 
ei Taking Apple Sauce At High Prices—Carrot 
Pack Underway—Standard Tomatoes Finally 
Stabilized — Juice On Sloppy Side — Light 
Pumpkin Pack Expected—Bean Rush Is Over 
—Corn Unchanged—Kraut Moving Well— 
Pear Movement Better Than Average—Raw 
Stock Shortage In Prune Plums— 
Salmon Unsteady. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 8, 1953 


THE SITUATION—As the canning 
season in the Midwest draws to a close, 
Chicago buyers are inclined to limit their 
activity in the canned foods market to a 
routine basis. However, such activity is 
pretty good these days as the movement 
of canned foods has been excellent and 
day to day business is on a fairly high 
plane. Besides, markets generally, with 
Gne or two exceptions, are on the firm 
side always a stimulant to good business. 

Local canners are making the final run 
on pumpkin, beets and tomatoes and will 
shortly follow with carrots and that will 
mark the end of the 1953 canning season 
here. The anticipated heavy frost in 
Indiana of a week or two ago turned out 
to be only a light spotty condition and 
tomato receipts have been heavy since 
then although volume canning is now fin- 
ished and total figures on tomatoes are 
sure to be down. Nevertheless, buyers 
here are satisfied to take their time 
where tomatoes and products are con- 
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cerned. Applesauce has come in for con- 
siderable attention the past two weeks 
and sales have been heavy. Bartlett 
pears have also been selling well out of 
the Northwest with California canners 
on the short side. New pack kraut from 
Wisconsin is now ready and the trade 
have lost little time in placing their ord- 
ers for immediate shipment when ready. 
Pumpkin is selling on the light side as 
many buyers have carried over goods 
from last years tragic pack and are mov- 
ing cautiously despite prospects of a 
much smaller pack. The terrific pressure 
for green beans has eased considerably 
but offerings are still limited as many 
canners have already sold their entire 
pack. 


APPLESAUCE—Most major factors 
have now named prices although most of 
them have also withdrawn from the mar- 
ket as sales came fast and heavy. Prices 
out of New York on fancy sauce were 
generally quoted at $1.05 for eight oz., 
$1.85 for 308s and $9.65 for tens up con- 
siderably from last year’s opening but 
somewhat on a par with last spot sales. 
Despite prices which the trade felt were 
high, they did not hesitate to place their 
orders as floors here were bare and if 
sauce moves anywhere like it did last 
year a definite shortage is in the offing. 


CARROTS—New pack carrots will 
start going into cans in Wisconsin im- 
mediately with canners expecting excel- 
lent early sales as spot stocks are de- 
pleted. Prices are quoted at $6.25 for 
fancy diced and shoestring in No. 10 
tins, $1.22% for 303s and $77.% for 
eight ounce diced. Sliced are listed at 
$7.00, $1.30 and $.82%. Fancy tiny 
whole carrots are offered at $7.50 for 
tens and $1.60 for 303s. This latter item 
has become very popular here and local 
canners have not been able to pack 
enough to meet the present demand. 


TOMATOES—As the Midwest pack 
draws to a close, the market on standard 
tomatoes has stabilized fairly well at a 
bottom of $1.25 for 303s, $1.35 to $1.40 
for 2s, $2.10 for 2%s and $7.25 for tens. 
Extra standards vary considerably in 
price and 2s are offered all the way from 
$1.55 to $1.75 depending on seller and 
quality. Fancy whole tomatoes are listed 
at $2.35 to $2.50 for 2s and $9.50 for 
tens. The trade are not excited and seem 
content to buy only as needed. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Fancy juice 
is on the sloppy side as a shortage of 
peelers forced some canners to pack more 
juice than they had planned and anxious 
sellers have been inclined to shade prices 
for quick shipment. Sales are reported 
as low as $2.10 for fancy 46 oz. although 
the market is generally quoted at $2.40 
to $2.50. There are a lot fewer canners 
in the catsup business this year and cur- 
rent prices list extra standard grade at 
$9.50 for tens and $1.50 for 14 oz. with 
fancy at $10.00 and $1.65 to $1.75. Sales 
are routine only. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PUMPKIN—Although the heavy con- 
suming season is fast approaching for 
this item, sales are anything but heavy 
and prices remain unchanged at $1.00 
for No. 800s, $1.45 for 2%s and $5.00 for 
tens. Many canners are not operating on 
pumpkin this year and the total pack 
will be much less than last year. 


BEANS—tThe big rush is over al- 
though fancy beans, particularly Blue 
Lakes, are on most short lists but most 
buyers are now resigned to the fact that 
they either have their requirements or 
they won’t get them. Standard cuts in 
308s are offered at $1.25 to $1.35 with 
extra standards at $1.45 to $1.55. Very 
little is offered in the way of fancy 
beans and just about nothing in whole 
beans. It was fast business this year. 


CORN—Little change on this one as 
corn continues to move in an orderly 
fashion with prices unchanged at $1.50 
for fancy whole kernel in 303 tins and ' 
$9.50 for tens. Fancy cream style re- 
mains at $1.45 and $9.00. There are in- 
dications certain sizes and grades are 
going to come up short a little later. 


KRAUT—New pack kraut is now com- 
ing into the Chicago market in heavy 
volume as inventories were bare and 
prices lower. There has been little quib- 
bling about prices and canners report ex- 
cellent business at $1.10 for 303s, $1.20 
for 2s, $1.50 for 2% and $5.15 for tens. 
Lower prices and another excellent year 
round promoition program is expected to 
move kraut as canners would like to see 
it move. 


PEARS—Sales of new pack pears 
have been better than average ever since 
opening prices were named as prices ap- 
pear firm with definite possibilities of 
going higher. The shortage in California 
has run up the price of raw stock which 
may show up in the finished product 
later. Fancy tens are selling at $13.25 
with 2%s at $3.80 and 308s at $2.40. 
Choice are listed at $12.25, $3.45 and 
$2.20 while standards are quoted at 
$11.25, $3.05 and $2.00. The latter size is 
closely sold. 


PRUNE PLUMS—Northwest canners 
report considerable difficulty with raw 
stock and the total pack plus carryover 
is expected to be less than actual sales 
last year. Some feelers on the new pack 
have reached here but nothing as yet in 
the way of formal opening. 


SALMON—This market continues on 
the unsteady side and the trade have no 
confidence in current quotations. Sales 
are slow and will probably continue that 
way until the market shows some 
strength, Tall reds are presently offered 
at $27.00, pinks at $18.00 and chums at 
$13.00, the latter items just recently re- 
duced again. Consigned stocks are get- 
ting the bulk of the trade’s attention as 
is always the case on a market of this 5 
kind. 
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